CHAPTER X

THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 17884815

THE American Revolution was a severe shock to the First Popular op-
British Empire, and helped to bring about a great change in colonial
imperial policy. After the Treaty of Versailles a wave of
depression1 swept over the country; the value of colonies was
doubted, further settlement was discouraged, and the general
opinion was that colonies were like the fruit of trees which
gradually grew to maturity and then inevitably fell from the
parent stock. The management of the colonies was moved
from Department to Department: in 1782 the Board of Trade
and the Secretaryship of State for the Colonies were dissolved
and the colonies placed under the control of the Home Secre-
tary : a new Committee of the Privy Council for Trade and
Plantations was established two years later; in 1794 the colo-
nies were placed under the control of the Secretary of State
for War, and in 1801 the Colonial and War Departments were
united. The opinion of John Stuart Mill was that" England
derives little advantage except in prestige from her depen-
dencies and the little she does derive is quite overweighed
by the expense they cost her and the dissemination they
necessitate of her naval and military force/'2 Nevertheless
in spite of the opposition of public opinion, between 1783
and 1815 there was a considerable development of British penal <fe-
power in Canada, a great extension of British territory and
authority in India, the beginning of British colonisation in
Australia, and additions by conquest in various parts of
the world.

1  Shelburne wrote:  "The moment that the independence of
America Is agreed to by our Government, the sun of Great Britain
is set, and we shall no longer be a powerful or respectable people/1
Fitzmaurice, Life of Shelburne, vol. ii, p. 14.  Cited from Coupland,
The Amer. Revol and British Emp.t p. 14.

2 L, C. A. Knowles, Ind, and Comm. Revolutions in Gt* BriL, p. 320,
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